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City Moves Civil _ 

of Jif Hce 


c Qyil Defense of 

ficia^^e giviilrnp-m^ na¬ 
tionally-known emergency city 
hail under Woodminster Am¬ 
phitheater to move into new 
disaster headquarters in the 
heart of the city. 

The reasons: the center in 
the new Hah of Justice’s base- 
tnent is more easily accessible 
by staff personnel and more 
easily serviceable by other 
emergency facihties. 

Abandonment of the Wood¬ 
minster shelter means the end 
of a “showcase” Civil De¬ 
fense facility. 

City Mgr. Wayne Thompson 
says the new location at 477 
Seventh St. is better for direct¬ 
ing efforts in case of earth- 
quake or “accident” where 
the city doesn’t get a direct 
hit. 

“Wooominster is away from 
the place where officials 
needed to run the Emergency 
Operating Center would be 
working in the daylight hours. 

It would take time to assem- 
’’if. there,” Thompson said. 

Almost 90 per cent of the 
phones come in on overhead 
wires which could be eashy 
destroyed, even by a storm. 

It s not i n operation 24 hours 


yard until the phones failed 
and then from City Hall’ 
Woodminster wasn’t ac¬ 
tivated. 

The downtown location is 
m a basement of the part of; 
the Hall of Justice occupied 
by the Police Departm-it 
® ®^®tter foi: 
^people. It could be 
staffed 24 hours a day. Emer- 
gency food, parking, freewa\ 
accesS’ city equipment and 
full time police radio facilitie-^ 
are readily available. Thomn- 
son says. ^ 

It’s easily accessible for the 
assembly of personnel. It will 
also be the regular com¬ 
munications center for the 
city with teletype and radio 
contact with the rest of tlie 
he says. It will have 
a full telephone system as well 
as taxi-cab and public utility 
radio facilities. 

Woodminster had most of 
the same facilities, including 
scores of telephones, but they 
stood idle and were used only 


ifense 


By FRED GARRETSON 

EH'”""'*"® i'^Sorm^,” deSsSons'”^" 

downtown city corporation ’ir "°t/?“structed as a she!-- 
, ., .. . .. .• w > said Lt. Charles Hansen, 


xiaiisen 

-heif deputy director of Oak 
and civil defense. It is 
icensed to hold only 54 peo- 
»ie under minimum fallout 
:elter standards. 

Thousands of persons, in- 
ludmg two national civil de- 
•nse directors, have toured 
.le spacious Woodminster 
leadquarters since it was set 
ip m 1951. Extensive re- 
lodeling has been done 
trough the years. 


It is larger and belter 
equipped than the state shel- 
ter at Yountville, from which 
t4 Bay Ai-ea counties would 
be ruled in case of a disaster 
says Bill Ward Jr., state 
regional civil defense chief 
Yountville would be the 
disaster operations state 
Capitol if Sacramento is de¬ 
stroyed. 

Waid says Woodminster in 
many ways compares favor¬ 
ably with the federal disaster 
headquarters at Santa Rosa 
which would become the “Lit¬ 
tle White House” for seven 
bi case of war. 

While Oakland’s new disas¬ 
ter headquarters will occupy 
only a 15-by-30-foot room, “We 
can expand fast if we have 
to, said Hansen.” We have 
a full square block under the 
Hall of Justice complex plus 
a tunnel under the freeway ” 
He expects the move to be 
completed “before the end of 
the year.” 

The future of Woodminster 


\ 

po.s8ibly as an alternate emer- 
center, a neighborhood 
fallout shelter or disaster po- 
assembly point, will be 
^'‘Jussed at a Civil Defense 
aniMDisaster Council meeting 

aty Hall, Hansen said. 





























May Lose! 

Die 211962 

ppiios 


Daklan^V may lose einer- 
gencfWplies for 

ifLitL »«h i»p »•" 

1 persons because it can’t come 
UP with the money to rnoye 
the stockpiles from one place 
to another. 

The supplies, now cached 
at the OaUand Naval Supply 
renter must be moved with- 
?n 90 days or they go else- 

where. , 

Lt Charles Hansen, the 
oitv’s civil defense chief, has 
asked for $22,896 to transport 
a mountain of food, water and 
medical equipment from the 
warehouse to the 113 buildings 
designated as shelters. 

But City Manager Wayne 
Thomson told the_ City Coun 


ril vesterday, a tight budget 

may Sd Hansen’s reque^ 

from being answered-and 
thus leave the stockpile to be 
shipped elsewhere. 

This includes 2.6 miUion 
pounds of emergency biscuits 
100,000 cans of water and 
medical kits. 

Hansen said that the 
work necessary to free the 
Ttocks is almost completed 
Navy Comdr. William Jo- 
hannesen, acting head of the 
distribution progratn, said 
once that clears through 

Washington there will be no 

federal bar to Oakland s pick¬ 
ing up the food, except for its 
own lack of inpney to move it 
Picture, Page 
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leif er Spaces 


The city °^^;^7pacS 
Sed S shelter signs and 
SS with eme^Te 
SiSed^UtS including the en- 
^New n^refiiiustrating Oak- 

showing that Cald^ n 

Ser preparations in exisUng 

‘^'cSornia has 

fn Se in Oakland. Only Los 
Angles with 137 buddings, is 
^id of Oakland within t^ 
T.nnc Beach igjJ^dJJi^ 

-Irarran Trai.rt!^ 

with 66. . u oa nf 

Oakland not nniy |s ahead £ 

the entire state of lUinots wteh 

includes Chicago ^d Co^ Low 
ty. not only in bf'dings mark^^ 

but Oakland also has stocked 
♦hrpp times as many sneuei 
spaces” for individuals as ha 

^''•‘We decided there was a job 

Hirf it ** ssid OsWsnd 

tLl Ed Toothman. Togtoan 

Oakland civd defe^e ^ra¬ 
tions, noting Hansen s dUigence 

and persistence” m domg the 

^°TTie city has done this much 
wSut Iny extra appropria- 
Uons, by using 

trustees and volunteers, loom j 

™^Wand’s shelter pr^ram 
outstrips the enUre states of 
Maine New Hampshire, Rhode 

S: Vermont, De» M^ 

sissippi. Tennessee, South Car j 
lina, llUnois. Louisiana, New 


Mexico, Nebraska, North Dak^ 
ta South Dakota, Wyoming, 
Arizona, Hawaii, Nevada and 

^Skiand ^haf 50,000 “sjelter 

ation detection supplies, state 
officials said, all of them m 
buildings which Navy engineers 
3 hid “as-is” shelter poten- 

fiol 

The state as a whole has pre¬ 
pared 571,000 such spaces LOS 
Neeles is ahead with 1«.000 
spaces. Even though San Frw- 
cisco used fewer buildings than 
Oakland, it listed almost ^ice 
as many shelter spaces that are 
in bigger buildings. 














Oakland 

Tightens 

Defenses 


The City oA^^kland/has ti¬ 
died up its 17-J^ar=rttr law on 
< £^vjl- defense, eliminating a 
reference to “giving assist¬ 
ance to the e n e m y,” but 
strengthening the city manag¬ 
er’s hand in dealing with 
domestic disturbances such as 
riots. 

City Manager Jerome Keith- 
ley, who is also designated as 
the city’s civil defense direc¬ 
tor, said the Oakland action 
had nothing to do with the re¬ 
cent proclamation in neigh¬ 
boring Berkeley. 

There, because of demon¬ 
strations, a state of “civil dis- 
a^’’ was declared and at 

that of freedom of assembly 
was temporarily suspended.’ 
There were 43 arrests, chiefly 
for “loitering.” 

The effect of the Oakland 
action, voted into law by the 
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city councH last Thursday, is 
to remove some restrictions 
on the type of “emergency” 
rules the city manager can in¬ 
voke. 

Tte-former civil defense Or- 1 
dinance passed as an emer¬ 
gency measure in the appre¬ 
hensive early days of the Ko¬ 
rean War, on Feb. 20 , 1951 , 
made it a violation of law to 
break rules so as to “give as¬ 
sistance to the enemy; to im¬ 
peril the lives or property of 
inhabitants of this city; or to 
prevent, hinder or delay the 
defense or protecUon thereof 







Under the change, it is now 
a violation of law to “do any 
act forbidden by any lawful 
rules or regulations” issued 
under this “disaster” ordi¬ 
nance. 

Asst. City Atty. George Ca- 
halan says thre is no question 
that the change gives the dty 
more power to deal with civil 
disorder. 

He and K e i t h 1 e y agreed 
that, under the ordinance, 
_should it be adjudged neces¬ 
sary, freedom of assembly 
probably could be suspended. 

But Keithley went on to add, 
“Any decision I would make, I 
would have a city attorney by 
my side. I have to play them 
by ear when I find them.” 

The charter does require, 
however, that any such “dis¬ 
aster” rules laid down by the 
city manager “must be con¬ 
firmed at the earliest practi¬ 
cable time by the city coun¬ 
cil.” 

Keithley said the suggested 

city attorney’s office, brought 
about by a review of the city’s 
civil defense or “disaster” ap¬ 
paratus ordered at-the time of 
last October’s anti-Vietnam 
War demonstrations at the 
Oakland Induction Center. 

Henceforth, the Oakland 
city manager, after declaring 
a state of disaster, may issue 
such rules for the conduct of 
the citizenry as he sees fit, re¬ 
stricted only by the term 
“lawful.” 

MarshaU Krause, attorney 
for the American Civil Liber¬ 
ties Union, in San Francisco, 
points out that, even if the 
“lawfulness” of an order is 
challenged in court, often the 
order has been in force for 
days and many arrests have 
been made under such a rule. 

Krause said the ACLU pres¬ 
ently has a challenge of the 
Berkeley disaster proclama¬ 
tion before the U.S. District 
Court, but added ^ that he does 
not know what its fate will be. 

The ACLU contends that 
Berkeley City Manager Wil¬ 
liam Hanley seized more pow¬ 
er than was needed or that he 
legally had, to cope with the 
situation here. Krause said. 
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Civil defense for the 



by Scott Winokur 

Staff Writer 

A decade and a half after the 
six-year flurry of U. S. civil dei, 
fense activity prompted by the 
launcHing of Sputnik in 1957, the 
Carter administration is attempt¬ 
ing to revive a program designed 
to save millions of lives in the 
event of nuclear war. 

Judging by its current status in 
the Eastbay, however, civil de¬ 
fense as we know it may be too 
moribund to revive. 

Two-thirds of Oakland’s 300 
shelters lack life^sustaining sup¬ 
plies because the federal govern¬ 
ment stopped restocking all shel¬ 
ters in 1963. In the years that 
followed, emergency rations— 
chiefly crackers—turned rancid. 
Many water drums rusted out. 



own oxygen supplies, radios and 
flashlights, sur\1vors would find 
themselves in airless, totally dar¬ 
kened environments completely 
cut off from the rest of the world. 


administration, they decided peo¬ 
ple required only 10 square feet 
to survive, barely enough room to 
lie down. 

All of Martinez, they claimed, 
could fit into the basement of that 
city’s Veterans Administration 
Hospital. But the population of 
Martinez grew and today 20,870 
people would have to cram into a 
66,200-square-foot area. That’s 
3.17 square feet per person. In a 
nuclear attack and for up to two 
weeks afterward, Martinez resi¬ 
dents would have to stand cheek 
by jowl, much like BART com¬ 
muters during the rush hour. 

“Civil defense isn’t in good 
shape. It’s been neglected for 
years,” says Tony Romero, depu¬ 
ty director of emergency services 
for Oakland. 


Medical supply kits were canni¬ 
balized by people who had access 
to the shelters. Survivors with 
anything worse than a headache 
would be in serious trouble today. 

Also, unless they brought their 


Although they were designed to 
save lives, the shelters are like 
tombs—terribly crowded tombs. 
The last time federal engineers 
paid attention to the question of 
occupancies, during the Kennedy 


The result, he contends, is that 
70 percent of Oakland’s popula¬ 
tion would die in a nuclear attack 
today. 

Adds Alameda County civil de- 
fense chief Howard Garrigan: 


“People in government haven’t 
wantecl to talk about civil defense 
because that’s like the 50s all over 
again. They’d rather talk about 
earth^u;^^. 

“The official posture has been 
that total, massive destruction is 
unthinkable and neither side 
would do it. So, in effect, we’re 
all hostages.” 


Eighty-fiye percent of Alameda 
County's “hostages” would die “if 
we got hit with a nuclear war this 
afternoon,” says Garrigan. 

In Contra Costa CountV—the 
nation’s 49th most unsafe county 
in terms of its vulnerability to fal¬ 
lout—nearly 80 percent of the 
population would be affected in a 
nucleai^ttack. 

Public ^llout shelters—the 
Eastbay has^nly a few score pri¬ 
vate shelter^could accommo¬ 
date half the cWnty. But most of 
the shelters would be safe just a 
day or two, although it’s a full 
two weeks before you can go out¬ 
doors again after Na mclear at¬ 
tack. \j 

Perry says most survivors 
would nave to flee the shelters in 
48 hours. 


Continued back page, col. 4 
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There's a bright Sj^t, however. Al¬ 
though they run an extremely high 
fallout risk. Contra Costans would ^ 
better off than many U.S. citizens in a 
mass evacuation. Relative safety, says 
Perry, could be found only an hour's 
drive or a day’s walk to the north. 


"On a scale of one to 10, if the 
others areas are one, I'd say we’re 
two,” he estimates. 

U.S. officials permitted civil de¬ 
fense to languish in the mid-60s be¬ 
cause they believed an apparent easing 
of tensions between tne two major 
world TOwers had lessened the need 
for a thoroughgoing program. 


Additionally, a truly adequate in- 
place protection program always had 
been viewed as too costly, and a far- 
reaching evacuation plan never was 
developed. 

That's changing now. The Carter 
administration recently announced 
long-range defense goals including the 
expenditure of as much as $2 bfllion 
annually for civil defense, eight times 
the peak outlay of $250 million in 1963 
and about 20 times the current annual 
expenditure. 


The USSR, by comparison, is said 
to sj>end $2 billion annually on a civil- 
defense program capable of protecting 
its entire population. 


But some observers believe there is 
a purely political—and, possibly, shal¬ 
low motive for this nation's abrupt 
resumption of a course of action so 
reminiscent of the Cold War era. 


.. 

treaty with the Soviets may depend on 
the administration's ability to convince 
congressional conservatives that the 
United States isn't weakening in its 
resolve to match or surpass the Soviets 
in all defense matters. 


Carter’s enthusiasm for civil de¬ 
fense could wane, however, if and 
when he wins congressional support 
for a new arms accord, according to 
some observers. 

But assuming the new U.S. pro¬ 
gram does go through, the increased 
expenditures wouldn t be for shelters. 




The administration wants to pro¬ 
vide a home away from home for 80 
percent of the U.S. population in the 
event of nuclear attack. People in ur¬ 
ban target areas would be evacuated 
to the countryside. People in the coun¬ 
tryside would take a cfeep breath and 
make room for the refugees, who*d 
increase regional populations 500 to 
1,600 percent. 

lt*s called Crisis Relocation Plan¬ 
ning and it s at least a year away for 
Caluomia. There’s a pilot CRP project 
under way in Arizona. That’s all. The 
Soviets have been doing it for years. 

On its face, the plan arguably is 
unworkable. Is it possible Hayward, 
for example, can move to, say, Hum¬ 
boldt County? Carter says yes. Eastbay 
civil-defense officials aren t so certain. 

First of all, there’s the question of 
transwirtatioh. Enough Vehicles could 
legally be commandeered, but motor- 
iz^ evacuation nevertheless amounts 
to an uncertain, random process of 
cramming small groups of people into 
anything that rolls. 

Contra Costa’s Perry shrugs off 
this apparent problem. “You save peo¬ 
ple in twos and threes,” he claims. 
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in time of nuclear war. ^ 
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In contrast, Perry asserts thar in a 
dmster nearly evei^on^V wto 
cooperate. ‘^Farmer Brown 
argues, would be happy to hter 
his cows to feed refuges 
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Perry says the actual problem is 

.oi3rs-iraA’'s&“i 

w2g for aTtei^S ‘show K 

survivors of a nuclear war will be able 


^t the biggest problem with FRP 
Eas bay civiHefen^ offSaYs 5ay is 
Its slowiess. Today it would take Sovi- 


Garrigan says, however, five to w»v- 

^ «^ed to YviJume 

Alameda County. That means an ene 

have^'tn'h ®*®u8htering us would 
c,fm the courtesy to give us 

Ita KcilSS“ *' 'MalSKloca- 


n.lnSWVtef'”" ' ' 1 “'"*" ■" 'he 

™er thfre^if,^ planners, how- 
ever, there Is a way out; surveillance. 


*L Soviets began to evacnatf 

their cities or show any other signs ol 

Drenar^itiV^n _ a 2»ims oi 

federal j 


;>iiuw any oi 

preparation for war, the reaeral kov- 
ernment^ uld order the^pj/ Jf 

O'- 

The latest I hear from the fedt ’’ 
explains Garrigan, “is^S wJi not 
going to have an attack. Well see a 


Perry is doubtful. He savs time i* 
too indefinite a factor that Cnp^tir 
on a faltaKnS'l®: 


guately maintain^ shelters 


crucial, he telieves. 


are 


wlth'^f?n“j*pjl^" flIW 

pwple learn to live together 
tees nothing to preclude nS« 



